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WHY IMMIGRATION SHOULD NOT BE 
SUSPENDED. 

BY SENATOR HENBY C. HANSBKOUGH, OF NORTH DAKOTA. 



Immigration and quarantine are too closely allied, especially 
at this time, to admit of their discussion as separate questions. A 
seaboard quarantine along the Atlantic coast in the United States 
will not stand as a bar to the entrance of contagions or infectious 
diseases over the Canadian or Mexican borders. Nor will inter- 
national plagues be kept out by a complete suspension of immigra- 
tion unless we have the cooperation of all the governments on 
the Western Hemisphere, and even then I doubt its efficacy, for 
the European traveller, or the crews of vessels whose entrance to 
our ports cannot well be prohibited, would sow the deadly seed 
quite as readily and effectually as would the ragged immigrant. 

If we say to the intending emigrant, " You shall not come to this 
country through the ports within our jurisdiction," he will easily 
find a convenient and, during the summer season, a more agree- 
able entrance through the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and thence via 
lake and rail to western points in the Dominion, whence he may 
enter the United States by as many different cross-roads as there 
are iron posts to mark the miles of the boundary line. Indeed," he 
need not go so far as the "West ; he may come in, with equal ease, 
from Montreal or Toronto. I do not understand that it is the 
purpose of those who are advocating suspension to exclude immi- 
grants who may come from or through Canada and Mexico. To 
cut off immigration from these sources, in case of suspension at 
the seaboard, would require the services of a mounted patrol 
equal in numbers to our regular army. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that the vessels now engaged in 
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carrying immigrants would go out of business in case of the pass- 
age of a suspension act. The companies owning them would 
continue to seek dividends upon their investments, and many of 
their ships would carry immigrants to the ports north of us. These 
companies, which are said to be making rich profits, would 
not tie up their vessels for a year so long as they could land 
immigrants in the depots of a great railway company whose lines, 
for a distance of three thousand miles, skirt the borders of the 
very country in which Europe's millions are seeking, homes. The 
distance from Hamburg to Halifax is less than from Hamburg to 
New York by eight hundred miles, and less to Quebec by five 
hundred miles. 

It is not at all probable that the Canadian Pacific road would 
refuse to carry immigrants to "Western points on account of the pre- 
vailing desire in this country that the cholera be kept out of 
Chicago ! It would be poor policy to divert the stream of immi- 
gration, or any part of it, from the customary channels and bid it 
enter the United States at any point along the six thousand miles 
of American border line, exposing the people who live contiguous 
thereto, as well as those in the interior of the country, to the dan- 
ger of contact with imported diseases. So that if Chicago catches 
the cholera this year, the disease is more likely to make its en- 
trance by way of Winnipeg or the great lake ports, should immi- 
gration be suspended by act of Congress, than it would be to 
break through the lines of an effective federal quarantine 
if immigration is not suspended. Advocates of a federal quaran- 
tine realize the consequences of a visitation of international plagues, 
and feel that the united powers of all the States should be exerted 
to check and control them at the very threshold of their entrance. 
It is unjust to the taxpayers of New York, Pennsylvania or Mary- 
land to say that they shall pay the expenses of keeping the cholera 
out of Chicago, or that the people of Louisiana or Texas shall be 
assessed to prevent the spread of yellow fever to the adjoining 
State of Arkansas. These are matters that concern the people 
of the entire country, and the burden should be borne by the 
general government. 

On the other hand, it is contended that a large revenue is de- 
rived by certain States as a result of State control — an amount, 
in some instances, far in excess of the State's quarantine expenses. 
If this is true it simply adds another argument, and a strong 
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one, in favor of federal control. The "power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations " rests exclusively in Congress. Then 
who will attempt to maintain that a State should be per- 
mitted to levy tribute upon " foreign commerce " for the 
special benefit of the State ? Fees derived from the regu- 
lation of foreign commerce belong to the people of the 
whole country, and every dollar now collected from the vessel 
owners in our harbors by State officials should be collected by 
federal officials and should go into the federal treasury for the 
maintenance of an efficient and well-equipped federal quarantine. 

Think of the inconsistency of a proposition in favor of the 
general government collecting a fifty-cent tax from the individual 
immigrant while the State government takes the fees derived 
from the inspection of the immigrant vessel. It may fairly be 
presumed that the only thing that prevents the State from "go- 
ing the government one better " in the matter of head tax is the 
selfish fear that the vessel owners would thereafter land their 
cargoes at rival ports. 

The announcement that cholera has made its appearance any- 
where within the bounds of civilization is cause for universal 
dread ; when its germs are discovered in the remotest corner of 
our own country, there is consternation throughout the land. 
The same may be said with respect to yellow fever, although 
the alarm over this disease is not so great as formerly. It is 
a practical truth, therefore, to say that cholera and yellow fever 
are of national importance, and it is little less than a crime for a 
great political party, soon to assume responsibility for the sole 
management of the government, to permit the ancient delusion 
of State sovereignty to jeopardize the health and life of the peo- 
ple. 

It is not denied that the power to deal with cholera and kind- 
red diseases that come with foreign commerce is vested in the 
Federal Government. The eighth section of the very first article 
of the Constitution of the United States provides that " Congress 
shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States and with the Indian tribes." Under 
this clause of the Constitution the present Congress appropriated 
about $22,000,000 to remove obstructions from and otherwise im- 
prove our rivers and harbors, and each preceding Congress, since 
the foundation of the Government, has made appropriations for 
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similar purposes. The burdens of these vast improvements are 
borne by the people at large, while the immediate benefits are en- 
joyed almost exclusively by certain States. 

Congress should not hesitate to grant the Secretary of the 
Treasury all necessary authority to negotiate with the States 
owning them for the control and use of such quarantine institu- 
tions and paraphernalia as might be necessary to cope with an 
outbreak of any serious epidemic threatening the good health of 
the people and the stability of the country's commerce. He 
should be further authorized to engage local professional or 
other help for the purpose of exercising a most complete sur- 
veillance over all suspects wherever located. "With powers of this 
character, the Secretary, fortified by suitable rules and regula- 
tions, could organize within a few hours, from New York to San 
Francisco and from New Orleans to Pembina, a quarantine that 
would be absolutely invincible, and under the operations of which 
cholera would not only be completely hemmed in, but would dis- 
appear as rapidly as an ordinary epidemic of small-pox or diph- 
theria under State or municipal management. With a law upon 
the statute books authorizing a quarantine of this kind, and with 
the power vested in the President to temporarily suspend immi- 
gration from any foreign port where cholera or any other 
dangerous disease might be raging, a law authorizing a total sus- 
pension of immigration for any length of time whatever would 
be wholly unnecessary and unwarranted. 

The patient, delving European has been the fulcrum and 
American brains and enterprise the lever of our great progress. 
If we hope to continue our marvellous development we must not 
turn the immigrant away. He is a necessary part of the human 
machinery that causes the commercial and financial world to 
revolve in its daily orbit. The place that he is content to occupy 
in the trenches cannot be filled by the native American, who has 
moved up to a higher plane and to more congenial employment. 
The versatile, wide-awake Irishmen, the sturdy, stalwart Scandi- 
navians, the frugal, persevering Germans, .who are among the 
best of our immigrants, furnish the basis of a high order of citi- 
zenship ; they are the substratum of society. The immigrant 
built our railroads and opened our mines, and now his children, 
advancing with the general progress, are teachers in the public 
schools and practising the skilled professions In the cities and 
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villages, while his grandchildren are foremost among scientists 
and rank high as authors and statesmen. 

There is ample room in the United States for 500,000,000 of 
people. By the time our population shall hare reached one- 
fourth that number the northern boundaries of the Union will 
have been extended to the south coast of Greenland. Shall we 
for a single moment turn back the tide of willing workers who 
are to level and tunnel the mountains and subdue the forests ? 
Are we prepared to go on with the great enterprises even now 
under way without the help of the plodding foreigner whose cap- 
ital is his muscle and his pick and shovel ? 

It seems to me that our only concern in regard to immigration 
should be as to its character. We do not want Europe's crimi- 
nals or paupers. We should seek to raise the character of our 
immigrants and not to reduce their numbers, and in this regard 
the Act of 1891 has borne some good fruit.* During the past 
year about three thousand immigrants belonging to what is known 
as the prohibited classes were discovered and returned to the 
countries whence they came. It is within reason to say that 
fully 10,000 were admitted who would find it difficult to furnish 
a satisfactory certificate of character if put to the test. 

There is but one way to separate the good and indifferent 
from the very bad and unwelcome classes, and that is by a well- 
digested plan of consular supervision and inspection. Congress 
should give the Secretary of State a wide range of power in this 
respect. The time to make selections in Europe for future citi- 
zens of the United States is when intending emigrants are about 
to embark for this country. If we await their arrival here there 
will be great uncertainty about the success of the sifting process. 

When one of our own people desires to take advantage of the 
homestead law, for instance, the applicant is obliged to enter into 
a binding agreement with respect to citizenship, his future inten- 

* Speaking of the operations of the law the Commissioner of Immigration in his 
recent report says : " The distressed condition of labor throughout Europe tends to 
increase emigration to America. The number of landings would. hare increased 
enormously but for the restrictive features of the law adopted March 3, 1891. Steam, 
ship agents report their refusal to sell tickets to 50,000 applicants for emigrant pas- 
sage. Of the thousands who were deterred from consulting ship agents by reason 
of the prohibitive features of the law it is not possible to estimate. It is evident 
that the law has exercised a wholesome and deterrent effect upon immigration. The 
character of the immigrants arriving during the past year is greatly superior to 
that of many previous years." 
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tions, etc., and to fortify himself with the testimony of three 
reputable witnesses who become morally responsible for his con- 
duct. "Would it be too great a hardship upon the foreigner if we 
require him to take an oath before our consul or consular agent 
as to his character, good intentions, etc., and have that oath duly 
attested by two reputable witnesses who know him ? Is it too 
much to say that he shall also be able to read and write his own 
language ? 

The law, as it now stands, prohibits the landing of all paupers, 
and of all persons who are likely to become a public charge, all idiots 
and insane persons ; persons suffering from a loathsome or dang- 
erous contagious disease ; persons who have been convicted of a 
felony or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude ; polygamists ; 
any person whose ticket of passage is paid for with the money of 
another, or who is assisted by others to come, unless it is affirm- 
atively and satisfactorily shown on special inquiry that such per- 
son does not belong to one of the excluded classes ; also, all 
contract laborers. How much better for the immigrant, 
after landing, if the emigrant could read his title clear before 
sailing ? 

As is stated in the report of the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, the character of the Europeans coming to this country for 
homes during the past year shows a decided improvement over 
previous years. There are other encouraging signs worthy of 
note. The general belief that immigrants are not immediate 
contributors to the wealth of the country, but bring with them only 
the rags upon their backs, is erroneous. As an example : For the 
last half of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, the 152,360 im- 
migrants over twenty years of age who arrived at the port of New 
York brought with them $3,060,908.05, or $20.09 each. The adult 
French immigrants brought an average of $55.67; the Swiss 
are next highest in the list, the Welsh third, and the Germans 
fourth. Hungary, Italy, and Poland are lowest, showing an aver- 
age of $11.75 each adult. Strange as it may seem when we re- 
member the miserable appearance of the Russian immigrants, the 
figures show that they brought $22.10 per (adult) capita. 

But the strong, honest healthy immigrant brings more than the 
paltry dollars in his pocket. He brings value difficult to estimate. 
In a book published in 1870 by Frederick Knapp, then Com- 
missioner of Immigration of the State of New York, the aver- 
TOL. clvi. — NO. 435. 15 
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age economic value of each immigrant is given at $1,125.* 
Norwegians who come here have very little money, but they are 
the least illiterate of any of our immigrants, and experience shows 
that for industry and frugality they are unexcelled. 

Our best immigrants are those who bring their families with 
them, and, when they have earned sufficient money, send for their 
relatives. It is interesting to study the official figuresf in this 
respect, for we discover in them the motive of the immigrant, 
and when we find his motive we may judge of his worth to the 
community. Of the 51,383 Irish .who came during the past fiscal 
year, 25,684= were females. There were 119,168 Germans, of 
whom 52,271 were females. Italy sent 61,631 in all, only 



* What is the economic value, says Mr. Knapp, of each immigrant to the coun- 
try of his adoption J We are perfectly familiar with the estimates which, during 
the existence of slavery, were made of the value of negroes. A good field hand was 
considered to be worth |1,200 and over ; a good cook was valued higher ; and a seam- 
stress or housekeeper was, in some cases, held at even 81,500 or $2,000. In order to 
obtain a proper idea of the importance of immigration to the United States, we 
must endeavor to capitalize, so to speak, the addition to the natural and intellectual 
resources of the country represented by each immigrant. 

Dr. Engel computes the cost of raising a manual laborer in Germany at 40 
thalers a year for the first five years of his life ; at 50 thalers for the next five years, 
and at 60 thalers from the eleventh to the fifteenth year, thus arriving at an aver- 
age of 50 thalers per year, or 750 thalers in all. From my knowledge of German life 
I consider this estimate as correct as it can be, and assuming that in this country 
subsistence costs about twice as much as in Germany, I do not think 1 shall be far 
from the truth in doubling Engel's estimates, and in assuming the expense of bring- 
ing up an American farmer or unskilled laborer for the first fifteen years of his life 
to average 100 thalers per year, or a total of 1,500 thalers, equal to about $1,500 cur- 
rency. Following Dr. Engel's estimate, an American girl will be found to cost only 
about half of that, or $750, for the reason that she becomes useful to the household 
from an earlier age. Allowance must be made, it is true, for the fact that about one- 
fifth of the immigrants are less than fifteen years old ; but this is fully balanced by 
the great preponderance of men and women and by thousands who represent the 
highest order of skilled labor. Hence, I feel safe in assuming the capital value of 
each male and female immigrant to be $1,500 and $750 respectively for every person 
of either sex, making an average for both of $1,125. 

t In the following table will appear the number and per cent, of immigrants of 
each sex, from the leading countries of Europe, arriving from 1881 to 1889, inclusive. 



Country from which arrived. 


Males. 


Per cent. 

males of 

total. 


Females. 


Per cent, 
females 
of total. 


Total. 




836,290 
334,229 
395,273 
346,862 
243,923 
174,481 
142,221 
94.243 
92,252 


57.6 
51.0 
61.3 
61.0 
79.4 
65.8 
62.9 
73.8 
61.6 


616,680 
321,253 
249,407 
221,500 
63,386 
90,607 
83,817 
33,438 
57,617 


42.4 
49.0 
38.7 
39.0 
20.6 
34.2 
37.1 
26.2 
38.4 


1,452,970 




655,482 




644,680 




568,362 




307,309 




265,088 




228,038 




127,681 




149,869 
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14,232 of whom were females. These figures by contrast conclu- 
sively show the necessity for extraordinary care on the part of the 
Government in making selections of those who are to people this 
country. The immigrant who brings his wife comes to stay. 
He assimilates rapidly, and his offspring make good Americans. 
That Congress has the right to pass laws for the suspension of 
immigration, and that such laws would not be in contravention of 
treaty obligations, will scarcely admit of dispute, but that the 
enactment of a measure of this character would be in the interest 
of sound public policy may be very seriously questioned. 

H. C. Hansbkough. 



